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been social and political, rather than economic* It would be
travelling too far from the province of economic speculation,
and trespassing too much on that of history, to discuss the
action of feudal aristocracies on the progress of society. The
position of the body of English landholders was eminently
favourable to the acquisition and the beneficial use of political
influence. From the earliest times, they have mediated be-
tween the crown and the people: and it is in no small degree
due to their action, that the monarchy never became despotic,
and that democracy has not yet become revolutionary. It is
needless, and in a work of this kind it is out of place, to record
the political and social services of the gentry of England, But
we would invite attention to the fact that these services were
rendered by men who, on the whole, abstained from using to
the full extent the privilege of getting all they could out of
their tenants, and dealing arbitrarily with their properties. And
however fully the English landlord might, in individual cases,
exercise the rights of property, he seldom forgot that there
were dudes annexed to those rights. The old feudal relation
of lord aud vassal and retainer died out; but it left its traces
in the constitution of society, and the feudal superior of past
centuries is the local justice, the local administrator, the guardian
of the poor, and, what is by no means of minor importance,
the local leader of society of to-day.

It has been already pointed out that there are circumstances
in the economic position of England which mitigate, in a very
considerable degree, the evils of unrestrained landlordism, And
it is to be further remarked that, however apparently untenable
the position of a given privileged class may be in abstract
theory, the danger and the injustice of attacking privileges in
practice may be so great as to render the anomaly more toler-
able than its correction. It is probable that no statesman
who guided himself by scientific principle, would at this day
attempt to create a landed-aristocracy; but neither would a
statesman of practical sagacity think himself justified in at-
tempting to revolutionise such a system, if it had been useful iu
the past, and now were working wall.

It may be expected that in dealing with this part of the
subject, something will be said on a question much discussed
at the present day, viz., the laws and customs regulating
succession to real properly, and in particular those of Entail
and Primogeniture.

It may be sufficient, however, to pass over these points